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Skinner, J. Isaiah, Chapters I-XXXIX. [Cambridge Bible for Schools and 
Colleges.] Cambridge: University Press, 1015- lxxxv-f-314 pages. $s. 
Investigation and research into the history and literature of the times of Isaiah, 
since the appearance of the first edition in 1896 of the Cambridge Bible on Isaiah, have 
necessitated the revision of that issue. The author has rewritten most of the Introduc- 
tion, and thereby added ten pages to its size; and to the commentary proper and index 
about twenty pages. He has made few changes in his critical positions but has added 
valuable archeological material to the text, such as that furnished by the new cylinder 
of Sennacherib. The commentary shows the use of the latest contributions to the 
theological and critical study of the greatest of the Old Testament prophets. 

Pr. 



NEW TESTAMENT 

Stokes, Anson Phelps. What Jesus Christ Thought of Himself. (An Outline 
Study and Interpretation of His Self-Revelation in the Gospels.) New 
York: Macmillan, 1016. xiv+ 114 pages. $1.00. 

In this little book Mr. Stokes of Yale presents a study in simple unacademic 
fashion of the various passages in the Gospels which throw light for him upon that 
elusive subject known to New Testament scholarship as "the self-consciousness of 
Jesus." The material in this treatment has been arranged specifically to meet the 
needs of Bible classes in the colleges of today. The purpose of the author is con- 
fessedly twofold: to advance from the New Testament records clear yet concise evi- 
dence as to the view which Jesus held concerning his own person, and also to offer an 
interpretation of this "self -revealed personality." The humanity of Jesus is treated 
under the heads of his consciousness of limitations, of deriving all from God, and of 
subordination in prayer. The divinity — a term more acceptable to the writer than 
deity — of Jesus is set forward in a simple and yet compelling style. This occupies 
seventy out of the hundred and fourteen pages of the book and appears to be the main 
contribution. "Jesus Christ" is the appellation which to the author meets the 
demands of the Savior's personality more fully than does the single name "Jesus," 
and the authority for the wearing of this title is demonstrated in his being Master of 
the past, the present, and the future. In the preface the reader is prepared by the 
author for "some slight supplementary use of the Fourth Gospel." Such terms are 
altogether too modest. The most sweeping claims for the historical primacy of the 
Fourth as over against the Second Gospel may live ve/y comfortably in the atmosphere 
of the section dealing with the divinity of Jesus Christ. On p. 68 the Greek of John 
4:48 in the word terata is accepted as the language of Jesus himself and as therefore 
throwing light on his view of miracles. Indeed throughout the entire book there is 
found the constant tendency to treat New Testament records as ipsissima verba of 
Jesus and to ignore the viewpoint of the individual writers of these different documents. 
On p. 38 the statement is made that "in the two centuries before Christ the messianic 
hope was revived in many apocalyptic writings, such as the Songs of Solomon and the 
Book of Enoch." This must be a printer's error and should read not Songs but 
Psalms of Solomon. On p. 43 the author attaches significance to the phrase "in the 
name of the Lord," asserting that it is twice repeated in Luke 19 : 40. The repetition 
is found in the Authorized but not in the Revised Version of the New Testament. 
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The last chapter dealing with the author's interpretation of the self-revealed Christ 
is a distinct contribution. The book, we have no doubt, will be read widely. Whether 
or not it brings us to the portals of Jesus' mind is another matter. 

T. W. 

Box, G. H. The Virgin Birth of Jesus. With a Foreword by the Lord Bishop 
of London. London: Pitman, 1916. xviii+247 pages. 5s. 
From the last generation's voluminous discussions of the birth of Jesus certain 
facts seem to have emerged with tolerable clarity. It is rather more than reasonably 
certain that the accounts of the virginal conception of Jesus in Matthew and Luke are 
integral parts of the prologues of these Gospels and that the prologues are integral parts 
of the Gospels themselves. It is becoming more and more admitted that these pro- 
logues are products of Palestinian, not of gentile, influence. It appears, also, that the 
extant Jewish traditions of the Messiah's birth have been untouched by the abundant 
gentile stories of virgin births of heroes and deities. And it is a familiar fact that these 
gentile stories are based on much crasser concepts than those in the gospel narratives. 
These contentions form the bulk of Mr. Box's case, which is argued with great sobriety 
and abundant scholarship. But at this point the reasoning takes a sudden leap: 
"As no source for these stories has been discovered, the facts as related must be 
historical." This conclusion is much too dogmatic. First-century Judaism was 
vastly more complicated than the later rabbinical material indicates and there is no 
historic justification for sweeping denials of the possibility of gentile influence on the 
religion of the common people. In particular, Jewish and gentile Christianity were 
by no means mutually exclusive systems, and the possibility of the latter's acting on 
the former must always be reckoned with. And that even in Judaism virgin-birth 
concepts could appear autocthonously is quite conceivable. From the refutation of 
extravagant "religious-historical" arguments of writers like Soltau to the actual 
corroboration of the narratives in question there is a great gulf fixed. 

In matters of detail, Mr. Box follows Ramsay's rather strained solution of the 
Quirinius problem. The discussion of the textual evidence in Matt. 1 : 16 is brief but 
very candid. As was to be expected from the author, the collection of Jewish material 
is full and interesting, but more should have been written on the Mithraic parallels. 
Perhaps the most important pages in the book are those given to the canticles in Luke, 
chaps. 1, 2; the treatment here is excellent. On the other hand, singularly little 
space is devoted to the value of the doctrine in question; many readers will wonder 
justly how such importance was gained by a tenet which (p. 136) "formed no part of 
the apostolic preaching." 

B. S. E. 

DeLand, Charles Edmund. The Mis-Trials of Jesus. Boston: Richard G. 
Badger, 1914. 292 pages. $1.25. 

This book represents a very commendable attempt on the part of a studious 
layman to produce a piece of thorough research. It is through no fault of his diligence 
or sincerity that he has failed to add to the technical literature of the subject, but 
attention should be called to the interesting extracts given from his correspondence 
with Jewish scholars. 

B. S. E. 



